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[The author incidentally notices a Colonel 
F., an Irishman by birth, “a soldier of for- 
tune,” as she terms him, and possessing consi- 
derable originality and eccentricity of cha- 
racter. In the following there is much of 
national peculiarity, and nature, and feeling. ] | 

Do you remember that lyric of Words. | 
worth, “ The Reverie of Poor Susan,” in| 
which he describes the emotions of a poor 
servant girl from the country, whose steps | 
are arrested in Cheapside by the song of a/| 
caged bird? 
°Tis a note of enchantment—what ails her? she sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves! 

And how near are human hearts allied in 
all natural instincts and sympathies, and what 
an unfailing, universal fount of poetry are 
those even in their homeliest forms! F. told 
me to-day, that once, as he was turning down 
a bye street in this little town, he heard 
somewhere near him the song of the lark. 
Now, you must observe, there are no larks 
in Canada but those which are brought from 
the old country. F. shall speak in his own 
words: “ So, when I heard the voice of the 
bird in the air, 1 looked, by the natural in- 
stinct, up to the heavens, though I knew it 
could not be there, and then on this side, and 
then on that, and sure enough at last I saw 
the little creature perched on its sod of turf 
in a little cage, and there it kept trilling and 
warbling away, and there I stood stock still— 
listening with my heart. Well, I don’t know 
what it was at all that came over me, but 

every thing seemed to ch before my eyes, 
and it was in poor Ireland I was again a wild 
slip of a boy, lying on my back on the hill- 
side above my mother’s cabin, and watching, 
as I used to do, the lark singing and soaring 
over my head, and I straining my eye to fol- 
low her till she melted into the blue sky—and 
there—would you believe it?—I stood listen- 
ing to the bird’s song, lost, as in a dream, and 
there I think I could have stood till this day.” 
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And the eyes of the rough soldier filled with | shades of green: magnificent, tumultuous 
tears, even while he laughed at himself, per-| clouds came rolling round the horizon; and 
fectly unconscious the while, that he was| the little graceful schooners, falling into every 
talking poetry. | beautiful attitude, and catching every variety 

[In the remark which follows, there is both | of light and shade, came curtseying into the 
point and prettiness, however we may object | bay: and flights of wild geese, and great 
to the sense given of the wise king’s request.] | black loons, were skimming, diving, sporting 

If I might, like Solomon, ask a gift of God,| over the bosom of the lake; and beautiful 
I would profit by his mistake. I would not little unknown birds, in gorgeous plumage of 
ask a wise and an understanding heart: for | crimson and black, were fluttering about the 
what did his wisdom and his understanding | garden: all life, and light, and beauty were 
do for him? They brought him to the con-|abroad—the resurrection of nature! How 
clusion, that all under the sun was vanity and beautiful it was! how dearly welcome to my 
vexation of spirit, and that the increase of | senses—to my heart—this spring which comes 
knowledge was the increase of sorrow, and so | at last—so long wished for, so long waited for | 


the end was epicurism, despair, and idolatry. | [The following we extract chiefly for the 
eo o most lame and impotent conclusion!” | sake of its pithy conclusion, and.in the hope 
No!—I would ask, were it permitted, for a} that it may meet the eye, and serve as a 


simple heart, that should not deceive itself or | time] ing t 6 nitesien: 
others, but seek truth for its own sake, and, MOET SOEHENG, 8. SERS EP Ps 


having found truth, find also goodness and | ERINDALE. 
happiness, which must follow to complete the} A very pretty place, with a very pretty 
moral harmonic chord. iname. A kind invitation led me hither, to 

[The two next extracts are fair samples of |seek change of air, change of scene, and 
the writer’s descriptive talent, and show that | every other change I most needed. 
slight touches skiltully applied, sometimes do! The Britannia steamboat, which plies daily 
more than much elaboration. } |between ‘Poronto and Hamilton, brought us 

The Aurora Borealis is of almost nightly | to the motith of the Credit river in an hour 
occurrence, but this evening it has been more |and a half. By the orders of M—, a spring 
than usually resplendent; radiating up from | cart or wagon, the usual vehicle of the coun- 
the north, and spreading to the east and west | try, was waiting by the inn, on the shore of 
in form like a fan, the lower point of a pale | the lake, to convey me through the woods to 
white, then yellow, amber, orange, success- | his house; and the master of the inn, a decent, 
ively, and the extremities of a glowing crim-| respectable man, drove the wagon. He had 
son, intense, yet most delicate, like the heart | left England a mere child, thirty years ago, 
‘of an unblown rose. It shifted its form and| with his father, mother, and seven brothers 
hue at every moment, flashing and waving |and sisters, and eighteen years ago had come 
like a banner in the breeze; and through this | to Canada from the United States, at the sug- 
portentous veil, transparent as light itself, the | gestion of a relation, to settle “in the bush,” 
stars shone out with a calm and steady bright- | the common term for uncleared land ; at that 
ness; and I thought, as I looked upon them, | time they had nothing, as he said, but “ health 
of a character we both knew, where, like and hands.” The family, now reduced to five, 
these fair stars, the intellectual powers shine | are all doing well. He has himself a farm of 
serenely bright through a veil of passions, | two hundred and fifty acres, his own property ; 
|fancies, and caprices. It is most awfully|his brother as much more; his sisters are 
beautiful! I have been standing at my win-| well settled. ‘“ Any man,” said he, “ with 
dow watching its evolutions, till it is no longer | health and a pair of hands, could get on well 
| night, but morning. |in this country, if it were not for the drink ; 
May 19. | that ruins hundreds.” 

After some days of rather severe indisposi-| [Another specimen or two of the author’s 
tion from ague and fever, able to sit up. | tact at description. } 

Sat at the window drawing, or rather not | June 8. 
drawing, but with a pencil in my hand. This} We have already exchanged “the bloom 
beautiful Lake Ontario!—my lake—for I be- | and ravishment of spring,” for all the glowing 
gin to be in love with it, and look on it as| maturity of summer; we gasp with heat, we 
mine!—it changed its hues every moment,|long for ices, and are planning Venetian 
the shades of purple and green fleeting over | blinds; and three weeks ago there was snow 
it, now dark, now lustrous, now pale—like a|lying beneath our — fences, and not a 
dolphin dying; or, to use a more exact though | leaf on the trees! In England, when nature 
less poetical comparison, dappled, and varying | wakes up from her long winter, it is like a 
like the back of a mackerel, with every now | sluggard in the morning—she opens one eye 
and then a streak of silvery light dividing the and then another, and shivers and draws her 
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snow coverlet over her face again, and turns 
round to slumber more than once, before she 
emerges at last, lazily and slowly, from her 
winter chamber; but here, no sooner has the 
sun peeped through her curtains, than up she 
springs, like a huntress for the chase, and 
dons her kirtle of green, and walks abroad in 
full-blown life and beauty. I am basking in 
her smile like an insect or a bird! Apropos 
to birds, we have, alas! no singing birds in 
Canada. There is, indeed, a little creature 
of the ouzel kind, which haunts my garden, 
and has a low, sweet warble, to which I listen 
with pleasure; but we have nothing like the 
rich, continuous song of the nightingale or 
lark, or even the linnet. We have no music 
in our groves but that of the frogs, which set 











had arrived at Toronto, and were then at the 
inn, and that there was just time to introduce 


me to them. No svoner thought than done: 
in another moment we were in the hotel, and 
I was introduced to Mrs. MacMurray, other- 
wise O-ge-ne-bu-go-quay, (i.e. the wild rose.) 

I must confess that the specimen of Indian 
squaws and half-cast women I had met with, 
had in no wise prepared me for what I found 
in Mrs. MacMurray. The first glance, the 
first sound of her voice, struck one with a 
pleased surprise. Her figure is tall—at least 
it is rather above than below the middle size, 
with that indescribable grace and undulation 
of movement which speaks the perfection of 
form. Her features are distinctly Indian, but 
softened and refined, and their expression at 


up such a shrill and perpetual chorus every | once bright and kindly. Her dark eyes have 
evening, that we can scarce hear each other|a sort of fawn-like shyness in their glance, 


speak. The regular manner in which the 
bass and treble voices respond to each other 
is perfectly ludicrous, so that in the midst of 
my impatience I have caught myself laugh- 
ing. Then we have every possible variety of 
note, from the piping squeak of the tree-frog, 
to the deep, guttural croak, almost roar, of 
the bullfrog. 

Ontario means the beautiful, and the word 
is worthy of its signification, and the lake is 
worthy of its beautiful name; yet I can hardly 
tell you in what this fascination consists: there 
is no scenery around it, no highlands, no bold 
shores, no picture to be taken in at once by 
the eye; the swamp and the forest encloses 
it, and is so wide and so vast that it presents 
all the monotony without the majesty of the 
ocean. Yet, like the great ocean, when I 
lived beside it, the expanse of this lake has 
become to me like the face of a friend. I 
have all its various expressions by heart. I 

o down upon the green bank, or along the 
Kin ’s Pier, which projects about two hun- 
dred yards into the bay. I sit there with my 
book, reading sometimes, but oftener watch- 
ing untired the changeful colours as they flit 
over the bosom of the lake. Sometimes a 
thunder-squall from the west sends the little 
sloops and schooners sweeping and scudding 
into the harbour for shelter., Sometimes the 
sunset converts its surface into a sea of 
molten gold, and sometimes the young moon 
walks trembling in a path of silver; some- 
times a purple haze floats over its bosom like 
a veil; sometimes the wind blows strong, and 
the wild turbid waves come rolling in like 
breakers, flinging themselves over the pier in 
wrath and foam, or dancing like spirits in 
their glee. Nor is the land without some 
charms. About four miles from Toronto the 
river Humber comeg. down between high 
wood-covered banks, and rushes into the lake: 
a more charming situation for villas and gar- 
den-houses could hardly be desired than the 
vicinity of this beautiful little river, and such 
no doubt we shall see in time. 

[The author being on the point of leaving 
Toronto, on a tour to the west, the following 
incident occurs. | 

The first bell of the steamboat had not yet 
rung, when my good friend Dr. Rees came 
running up to tell me that the missionary 
from the Sault St. Marie, and his Indian wife, 


but her manner, though timid, was quite free 
from embarrassment or restraint. She speaks 
English well, with a slightly foreign intona- 
tion, not the less pleasing to my ear that it 
reminded me of the voice and accent of some 
of my German friends. In two minutes I 
was seated by her—tmy hand kindly folded in 
hers—and we were talking over the possi- 
bility of my plans. It seems there is some 
chance of my reaching the island of Michilli- 
mackinac, but of the Sault St. Marie, I dare 
hardly think as yet—it looms in my imagina- 





pose offering some extracts, and shall com- 
mence with the visit or presentation of the 
mission to the king of Siam, at his palace in 
Bangkok, the capital. 

April 8, 1822.—The ceremony of our in- 
troduction to the king having been fixed upon 
for this day, we left our dwelling at half-past 
eight in the morning for the palace. A 
twelve-oared barge, with the rowers dressed 
in scarlet uniforms, was furnished by the 
court, for the conveyance of the gentlemen of 
the mission; another for our Indian attendants, 
about twenty in number; and the sepoys of 
the escort were conveyed in the ship’s launch. 
It was made a particular request, that our 
servants, but especially the sepoys of the 
escort, should. form part of the procession. 
About nine o’clock, we landed under the walls 
of the palace, where we found an immense 
concourse of people waiting to view the 
spectacle. The accommodation for conveying 
us to the palace consisted of net hammocks, 
suspended from poles, furnished with an em- 
broidered carpet; and, according to the 
custom of the country, borne by two men 
only.. The management of these unstable 
vehicles was a matter of some difficulty, and 
our awkwardness became a subject of some 
amusement to the crowd. The escort, after 
saluting us at the landing-place, fell in and 


tion dimly described in far space, a kind of| formed part of the procession. After passing 


Ultima Thule; yet the sight of Mrs. Mac- 
Murray seemed to give something definite to 
the vague hope which had been floating in 
my mind. Her sister, she said, was married 
to the Indian agent at Michillimackinac,* a 
man celebrated in the United States for his 
scientific, researches ; and from both she pro- 
mised .me.a welcome, should I reach their 
island. ‘To her own far-off home at the Sault 
St. Marie, between Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior, she warmly invited me—without, 
however, being able to point out any convey- 
ance or mode of travel thither that could be 
depended on—only a possible chance of such. 
Mean time, there was some hope of our meet- 
ing some where on the road, but it was of the 
faintest. She thanked me feelingly for the 
interest I took in her own fated race, and 
gave me excellent hints as to my manner of 
proceeding. We were in the full tide of con- 
versation when. the bell of the steamboat 
rang for the last time, and I was hurried off. 


* Henry Schoolcraft, Esq. 
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COURT OF SIAM. 


Qur attention has recently been turned to 
a work published eight or ten years ago, 
under the title of Journal of an Embassy from 
the Governor-General of India to the courts 
of Siam and Cochin China, by John Craw- 
ford. With China proper and Hindostan, and 
some other portions of the Oriental countries, 
we have become comparatively well acquaint- 
ed of late years, by means of the extensive 
commercial relations with them; but of the 
singular nations forming the subject of this 
publication, our means of information have 
been much more limited. We therefore pro- 





the first gate, we came toa very extensive 
market, crowded in every part with the 
populace. This led directly to the second 
gate, where a street of Siamese soldiers in 
single file was formed to receive us. These 
were of a most grotesque appearance, their 
costume being neither Asiatic nor European, 
but astrange mixture of both. Their uniforms 
consisted of a loose jacket of coarse scarlet 
broadcloth, buttoned in front; a pair of small 
loose trowsers barely reaching to the knee ; 
and a hat with: a small round crown and broad 
brim, which was coated with red paint or 
varnish, and composed of rhinoceros hide, a 
substance which is sabre-proof. Their arms 
consisted of muskets and bayonets, coated, 
like their hats, with a thick red varnish. 
Some of the muskets were without ramrods, 
and altogether in a very poor state in regard 
to efficiency. 

At the second gateway we dismounted from 
our litters, and left the escort, which was not 
permitted to go farther. We were also com- 
pelled at this place to part with our side-arms, 
—no person whatever, we were told, being 
permitted to come armed within the imme- 
diate precincts of the royal residence. Pass- 
ing through this gate, we went along an 
avenue having a line of sheds on both sides, 
under each of which was a cannon of enormous 
size. In this avenue also a street of Siamese 
military, similar to those just described, was 
formed to receive us. Turning a little aside 
from this avenue, we were conducted into an 
immense hall, which seemed to be not less 
than eighty or ninety feet long, and forty or 
fifty broad. This, I believe, was the principal 
hall of justice; but it did not seem to be 
much frequented, for pigeons, swallows, and 
sparrows, had nested in the roof—and were 











THE FRIEND. 
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now flying about without fear or interruption, | half-way towards the throne. The assigning | 
as it isa religious maxim not to disturb themn. to us the first place, and our advance after- 
Close to this buiiding, ten elephants, caparison- , wards toa more honourable one, was evidentiy 
ed, were drawn out; the first we had seen|an artifice of our conductors to exact a 
since our arrival. greater number of obeisances than we had) 
Carpets were spread for us, and we were| pledged ourselves to make; for when we 
requested to wait a summons into the royal| were seated the second time, the whole court 
presence. We were not detained above | made three additional obeisances, in which we 
twenty minutes when the summons arrived, | were compelled to join, to avoid the imputa- 
and we proceeded to the hall of audience. | tion of rudeness. 
This portion of the royal enclosure was, like| The hall of audience appeared a well pro- 
the rest that we had passed, filled with a| portioned and spacious saloon, of about eighty 
crowd of people who were curious and clamor- | feet in length, perhaps half this in breadth, 
ous, but not rude. A number of officers, with | and thirty feet in height. Two rows, each of 
white wands, attended to keep off the crowd ;|ten handsome wooden pillars, formed an 
and two officers, after the manner of heralds,| avenue from the door to the throne, which 
preceded us. We now reached the third and | was situated at the upper end of the hall. 
last gate, which contains the principal palace, | ‘The walls and ceiling were painted of a bright 
a building with a tall spire, and roofed with | vermilion; the cornices of the former bein 
tin; the hall of audience, distinct from the | gilded, and the latter thickly spangled through- 
lace; and an extensive temple of Buddha. | out with stars in rich gilding. Between the 
We were here requested to take off our shoes, | pillars we observed several good lustres of 
and to leave behind us our Indian attendants.| English cut glass. The apartment would 
None of our party whatever, indeed, were| have been altogether in good taste, but for 
permitted to go beyond this spot, except the | the appearance, against the pillars, of some 
four British officers of the mission. I had 
previously stipulated that our interpreters,|imported from Batavia, and which were in 
although not admitted into the presence, all likelihood prized only because they were 
should be within hearing ; but in the hurry of | foreign. 
the moment they were jostled, and hindered| The throne and its appendages occupied 
from following. As soon as we had entered | the whole of the upper end of the hall. The 
the gate, we found a band of music, consisting | first was gilded all over, and about fifteen feet 
of not less than a hundred persons, drawn up | high. It had much the shape and look of a 
to form a street for our reception. The! handsome pulpit. A pair of curtains, of gold 
instrument consisted of gongs, drums, brass/| tissue upon a yellow ground, concealed the 








miserable lamps of tin-plate, which had been | 





flutes, and flageolets. whole of the upper part of the room, except 
Opposite to the door of the hall of audience | the throne; and they were intended to be 
there was an immense Chinese mirror, of|drawn over this-also, except when used. In 
many parts, which formed a screen, conceal- | front of the throne, and rising from the floor, 
ing the interior of the court from our view. | were to be seen a number of gilded umbrellas 
We had no sooner arrived at this spot than a| of various sizes. These consisted of a series 
loud flourish of wind instruments was heard, | of canopies, decreasing in size upwards, and 
accompanied by a wild shout or yell, which | sometimes amounting to as many as seventeen 
announced, as we afterwards found, the/|tiers. The king, as he appeared seated on 
arrival of his majesty. We passed the screen|his throne, had more the appearance of a 
to the right side, and, as had been agreed | statue in a niche, than of a living being. He 
upon, taking off our hats, made a respectful | wore a loose gown of gold tissue, with very 
bow inthe European manner. Every foot of} wide sleeves. His head was bare, for he| 
the great hall which we had now entered was | wore neither crown nor any other ornament | 
literally so crowded with prostrate courtiers,|on it. Close to him was a golden baton, or | 
that it was difficult to move without the risk | sceptre. 
of treading upon some officer of state. Prece-; The general appearance of the hall of au- | 
dence is decided, upon such occasions, by | dience, the prostrate attitude of the courtiers, | 
relative vicinity to the throne; the princes|the situation of the king, and the silence | 
being near the foot of it, the principal officers| which prevailed, presented a very imposing | 
of Government next to them, and thus in sac-/| spectacle, and reminded us much more of a 
cession down to the lowest officer who is| temple crowded with votaries engaged in the | 
admitted into the presence. We seated our-| performance of some solemn rite of religion, 
selves a little in front of the screen, and made|than the audience-chamber of a temporal | 
three obeisances to the throne, in unison with | monarch. 
the courtiers. This obeisance consisted in} The king seemed a man between fifty and 
raising the joined hands to the head three|sixty years of age, rather short in person, 
times, and at each touching the forehead. To|and disposed to corpulency. His features 
have completed the Siamese obeisance, it| were very ordinary, and appeared to bespeak 
would have been necessary to have bent the|the known indolence and imbecility of his 
body to the ground, and touched the earth | character; but upon this subject it was not | 
with the forehead at each prostration. 1 | easy to form any correct opinion, owing to the 
thought the place assigned to us, although not | distance we were at from the throne, and the | 
a very distinguished one, the highest it was| sort of chiaro scuro cast upon it, evidently for 
intended to concede; but we had no sooner | effect. 
made our obeisances than we were requested| To the left of the throne we saw exhibited 
to advance, and were finally settled about|the portable part of the presents from the | 
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_governor-genesal; a secretary proceeded to 
read a list of them: aud £ make no doubt they 
were represented as irbute, or offering, 


although of this it was impossible to obtain 


proof. The letter of the governor-general 
was neither read nor exhibited, notwithstand- 
ing the distinct pledge which had been given 
to that effect. 

The words which his Siamese’ majesty 
condescended to address to us, were delivered 
in a grave, measured, and oracular manner. 
One of the first officers of state delivered them 
to a person of inferior rank, and this person 
to Kochai-sahak, who was behind us, and 
explained them in the Malay language. The 
questions put, as they were rendered to us, 
were as follows: “The governor-general of 
India (literally, in Siamese, the lord, or 
governor, of Bengal) has sent you to Siam— 
what is your business?” A short explanation 
of the objects of the mission was given in 
reply. “Have you been sent with the 
knowledge of the king of England?” It was 
here explained, that, from the great distance, 
of England, the political intercourse with the 
distant nations of the East was commonly 
entrusted to the management of the governor- 
general of India. “Is the governor-general 
of India brother to the king of England ?” 
To this question it was replied,, that the 
governor-general of India had been the per- 
sonal friend of his sovereign from early life, 
but that he was not his brother. The follow- 
ing questions were successively put: “ What 
difference is there in the ages of the king and 
governor-general ?”-—* Was the governor- 
general of India in good health when you left 
Bengal?”—‘‘ Where do you intend to go, 
after leaving Sian ?”—“Is:peace your object 
in all the countries you'mean to visit ?”— 
“Do you intend to travel by land or water, 
from Sai-gun to ‘Turan?”—“ is it your in- 
tention to visit Hué, the capital of Cochin 
China?” -After receiving replies to these 
different questions, -his majesty concluded 
with the following sentence: “I am glad to 
see an envoy here from the governor-general 
of India. Whatever you have to say, com- 
municate to the minister, Suri-wung-kosa. 
What we chiefly want from you are fire- 
arms.” 

His majesty had no sooner pronounced 
these last words, than we heard a loud stroke, 
as if given by a wand against a piece of 
wainscoting ; upon which the curtains on 
each side of the throne, moved by some con- 
cealed agency, closed upon it. This was 
followed by the same flourish of wind instru- 
ments, and the same wild shout which ac- 
companied our entrance; and the courtiers, 
falling upon their faces to the ground, made 
six successive prostrations. We made three 
obeisances, sitting upright, as had been agreed 
upon. 

aa soon as the curtain was drawn upon his 
majesty, the courtiers, for the first time, sat 


‘upright, and we were requested to be at our 
| Uprig q 


ease,—freely to look round us, and admire the 
splendour and magnificence of the court— 
such being nearly the words made use of by 
the interpreter in making this communication 
to us. 
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During the audience, a heavy shower had 
fallen, and it was still raining. His majesty 
took this opportunity of presenting us each 
with a small umbrella, and sent a message to 
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THE FRIEND, 


with gold rings. On the head they had all a 
gold chain net, and on the back a small em- 
broidered velvet cushion. 

Nothwithstanding the veneration with which 


desire that we would view the curivsities of; the white elephants are considered in some 
the palace at our leisure. When we arrived | respects, it does not seem to be carried so far 
at the threshold of the hall of audience, we|in Siam as to emancipate them from oc- 


perceived the court-yard and the roads ex-/|casional correction. 


Two of them were 


tremely wet and dirty from the fall of rain.| described as so vicious, that it was considered 
We naturally demanded our shoes, which we| unsafe to exhibit them. A keeper pricked 


had left at the last gate. 


This was a favour | the foot of one, in our presence, with a sharp 


which could not be yielded, and we were| iron until blood came, although his majesty’s 
informed that the first princes of the blood | only offence was stealing a bunch of bananas ; 


could not wear shoes within the sacred en- 
closure in which we now were. It would 
have been impolitic to have evinced ill-humour, 
or attempted remonstrance; and therefore 
we feigned a cheerful compliance with this 
inconvenient usage, and proceeded to gratify 
our curiosity. 

The greatest of the curiosities to which 
our attention was directed were the white 
elephants, well known in Europe to be objects 
of veneration, if not of worship, in all the 
countries where the religion of Buddha 
prevails. The present king has no less than 
six of these, a larger number than ever was 
possessed by any Siamese monarch ; and this 
circumstance is considered peculiarly aus- 
picious to his reign. Four of them were 
shown to us. They approached much nearer 
to a true white colour than I had expected : 
they had, indeed, all-of them, more or less of 
a flesh-coloured tinge; but this arose from 
the exposure of the skin, owing to the small 
quantity of hair with which the elephant is 
naturally covered. They showed no signs of 
disease, debility, or imperfection; and as to 
size, they were of the ordinary stature, the 
smallest being not less than six feet six inches 
high. Upon enquiring into their history, we 
found that they were all either from the 
kingdom of Lao or Kamboja, and none from 
Siam itself, nor from the Malay countries 
tributary to it, which last, indeed, had never 
been known to afford a white elephant. 

The rareness of the white elephant is, no 
doubt, the origin of the consideration in which 
it is held. The countries in which it is found, 
and in which, indeed, the elephant in general 
exists in the greatest perfection and is most 
regarded, are those in which the worship of 
Buddha and the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis prevail. It was natural, therefore, to 
imagine that the body of so rare an object as 
a white elephant must be the temporary 
habitation of the soul of some mighty per- 
sonage in its progress to perfection. This is 
the current belief, and accordingly every 
white elephant has the rank and title of a king, 
with an appropriate name expressing this 
dignity—such as the “pure king,” the 
“ wonderful king,” and so forth. One of the 
Jesuits, writing upon this subject, informs us 
with some naiveté, that his majesty of Siam 
does not ride the white elephant, because he, 
the white elephant, is as great a king as 
himself! 

Each of those which we saw had a separate 
stable, and no less than ten keepers to wait 
upon it. The tusks of the males, for there 
were some of both sexes, were ornamented 


or rather, snatching it before he had received 
permission ! 

In the stables of the white elephants, we 
were shown two monkeys, whose presence, 
the keepers insisted, preserved their royal 
charges from sickness. These were of a per- 
fectly pure white colour, of considerable size, 


| and of the tribe of monkeys with long tails. 


They were in perfect health, and had been 
long caught; but we were advised not to play 
with them, as they were of a sullen and mis- 
chievous disposition. ‘These were both taken 
in the forest of Pisiluk, about ten days’ 
journey up the Menam. 

From the white elephants we were taken 
to the crowd of their brethren which had the 
ill luck to be born black, and were therefore 
doomed to toil, or harsh usage. They did 
not appear to us to be remarkable either for 
size or beauty; but some of our Indian 
servants, who were better judges than our- 
selves, considered them as possessing, in an 
eminent degree, all those points which are 
admired by amateurs, and which distinguish 
the noblest race of this animal. 

We were struck with the great number 
which were partly white, principally about 
the head and trunk. One of these, which was 
kept in a separate stable, had the whole head 
and trunk white: it was eight feet high, and 
in point of symmetry quite perfect. This, 
like some of the white elephants, was caught 
in the forests of Lao. The elephant usually 
rode by his majesty was exhibited among the 
rest; it was tall and very docile, but not re- 
markable for beauty. 


The readers of “The Friend,” will not 
have forgotten the brief notice, in No. 12 of 
the present volume, copied from another 
paper, relative to Margaret Miiler Dairdson, 
or, as given in some of the papers, Davidson. 
Another account has since been published, 
with several additional specimens of her ex- 
traordinary poetical effusions, from which we 
select the following. It is certainly very 
pretty, and for a child of twelve years, the 
age at which it was written, very wonderful. 

INVOCATION TO SPRING. 
Bend down from thy chariot, oh! beautiful Spring ; 
Unfold like a standard, thy radiant wing, 
And beauty and joy in thy rosy path bring! 
We long for thy coming, sweet goddess of love! 
We watch for thy smile in the pure sky above! 
And we sigh for the hour when the wood birds shall 
sing, 
And sekare shall welcome thee, beautiful Spring ! 


How the lone heart will bound, when thy presence 
draws near, 


As if borne from this world, to some lovelier sphere ! 





How the fond soul to meet thee, in rapture shall rise 

When thy first blush has tinted the earth and the 
skies— 

Oh! send thy soft breath on the icybound stream, 

Twill vanish—’twill melt like the forms in a dream— 

Released from the chain, like a child in its glee, 

*T will flow on, unbounded, unfettered, and free‘ 

"Twill leap on in joy, like a bird on the wing, 

And hail thy sweet masic, oh, beautiful Spring! | 

But tread with thy foot, on the snow covered plain, 

And verdure and beauty shall smile in thy train! 

But whisper one word with thy seraph-like voice, 

And nature and earth shall rejoice! shall rejoice! 

Oh Spring !—lovely goddess! what form can compare, 

With thine so resplendent, so glowing, so fair! 

What sunbeam so bright as thine own smiling eye, 

From whose glance the dark spirit of winter doth fly 7 

A garland of roses is twined round thy brow— 

Thy cheek with the pale blush of evening doth glow— 

A mantle of green o’er thy soft form is spread, 

And the light winged Zephyrus plays round thy head. 

Oh! could I but mount on the eagle’s dark wing, 

And jes ever beside thee, Spring ! beautiful Spring ! 

While the thought of thy beaaty inspireth my brain, 

I shrink from the terror of cold winter’s reign— 

Methinks I behold thee—I hear thy suft voice— 

And in fulness of heart, I rejoice! J rejoice! 

But the cold wind is moaning, the drear snow doth fall, 

And nought but the shrieking blast echoes my call. 

Oh! heed the frail offering an infant can bring! 

Oh! grant my petition, Spring! beautiful Spring ! 

N. Y. 1835. 





The committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at Westtown, will meet there on 
fifth day, the 4th of next month, at 3 o’clock 
p.m. The committee on teachers meet on 
the same day, at 1 o’clock rp. m.; and the 
visiting committee attend at the school on 
seventh day, the 30th instant. 


Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 23d, 1839. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

The winter session will terminate on fifth 
day, the 4th of next month, and the students 
will disperse on the succeeding two days. 
Parents and guardians who wish their child- 
ren sent to Philadelphia, are requested to in- 
form the superintendent in time to have suit- 
able arrangements made for that purpose. 





Marriep, on fifth day, the 3lst of first month last, 
at Friends’ meeting, Milford, Indiana, Joseru Wi:son, 
to Exizasern, daughter of Samuel Stokes, all of Wayne 
county, Indiana. 

Se i 


Diep, on the Ist instant, at Friends’ Boarding School 
at Westtown, Naruan D. Comstock, in the 18th year 
of his age. He had been a scholar at this institution 
about two years; during which time his conduct had 
been such as to secure for him the affection of the 
pupils, as well as the confidence and esteem of his 
care takers. His usual deportment was marked with 
—_ and sincerity—rarely indulging in play with 

is companions, and, so far as can be remembered, 
never known to dissemble or equivocate on any occa- 
sion. His last illness was pulmonary consumption, 
following a severe attack of measles, hen his mind 
was clear, he was remarkable throughout for patience, 
and for the gratitude and affection manifested toward 
the friend who waited on him. The last two or three 
days of his life, his mind appaeres to be clear, and he 
expressed a belief that the Lord would soon take him 
to himself. ‘The day before he died, he enquired the 
day of the week ; and being told it was fifth day, he 
said, “ 1 shall not live to see another.’ One of his last 
requests was to hear read some of the remarks of our 
Saviour to Nicodemus on the necessity of being born 
again. His close was quiet, and attended with a con- 
soling belief that he was mercifully prepared for the 
change. 









For “ The Friend.” 
STEPHEN CRISP. 

The true aim of Christian biography is not 
the exaltation of the creature, not the holding 
up of man for the admiration of his brethren 
‘in the flesh ; but the exaltation of the power 
‘of God, of his wisdom, love, and mercy, by 
the exhibition of the blessed effects thereof in 
the lives of those who have been devoted in 
faithful obedience to the guidance of his Holy 
Spirit. A word of encouragement also may 
thus be handed forth to the poor way-worn 
traveller on the same journey; and he may 
be led, even in the midst of the deep baptisms 
and provings which may be his portion, to 
look with renewed faith to that Almighty 
arm which was sufficient for their support, 
and finally brought them out of many and 
sore trials, and gave them to partake of that 
“rest which remaineth for the people of 
God.” It is to the individual servants them- 
selves a matter of little consequence, whether 
their deeds are remembered by posterity, or 
whether they may be forgotten. “It is suf- 
ficient for the righteous,” say the monthly 
meeting of Friends of Colchester, England, 
in their memorial of Stephen Crisp, “ that 
they know the Lord, and are known of him, 
and that their life is hid with God in Christ; 
such care not for popularity.” But the church 
has a duty to perform to the living, and to 
the cause of truth; and we are bound to com- 
memorate the gracious dealings of the Lord 
with his: servants, and thus to encourage 
others to follow their steps. 

Sreraen Crisp was born about the year 
1629, at or near the town of Colchester, 
Great Britain ; but who, or in what condition, 
his parents were, cannot be gathered from 
the journal which he has left of his life. He 
appears to have been tenderly visited in his 
very young years, being sensible, even in the 
days of his childhood, of the strivings of the 
swift witness for truth in his heart; which 
reproved him for evil, and administered peace 
to him when he hearkened to its counsel. But 
his natural mind, prone to self-indulgence, be- 
came attracted, as he increased in years, by 
the fascinations of pleasure. ‘“ And an eye,” 
says he, “‘ began to open in me that saw what 
was acceptable with man, rather than what 
-was well pleasing to God. And that eye be- 
ing daily ministered unto by the various ob- 
jects and examples of vanity, a delight sprung 
up in that which was evil, and my senses be- 
came exercised with vanity; by which the 
pure seed became oppressed and grieved from 
day to day.” He then began to experience 
condemnation; and his innocency being lost, 
“fear entered, where before no fear was.” 
He often endeavoured to escape from this 
state of condemnation, and various were the 
devices to which he had recourse. Even 
when only about seven or eight years of age, 
he thought to propitiate the Lord by learning 
to pray, and covenanting with God for more 
watchfulness. But this was done in the 
strength of his own will, and he found him- 
self unable to resist fresh temptations to evil 
thoughts, words, or actions. The witness in 
his heart, however, continually admonished 
him to have his whole mind given up to the 
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Lord, to serve him in thought, word, and deed. 
Thus he went on, till he was about nine or 
ten years old. Then, says he, “I sought the 
power of God with great diligence and earn- 
estness, with strong cries and tears; and if I 
had had the whole world, I would have given 
it, to have known how to obtain power over 
my corruptions. I heard talk of a Christ, 
and Saviour, but Oh! thought I, that I knew 
him !” 

The times were full of disputations and 
talk about religion, and he now began to lend 
an ear to the various doctrines which were 
afloat in the world. He became a diligent 
attender on the discourses of those who were 
reputed as eminent preachers, and applied 
himself to acquiring knowledge, by reading 
and other means, with as much alacrity as 
other children of his age showed for their 
diversions. He was somewhat taken by the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election, and for a 
while endeavoured to satisfy himself there- 
with; but he soon found this false rest broken 
up, and the pure witness arose in him, that 
he must be weighed in the true balance. 
“ Oh! then,” says he, “I found I was much 
too light ; then anguish would again kindle in 
me, and a cry, Oh, whither shall I go, and 
what shall 1 do, that I might come to a set- 
tled state? and in this woful condition, the 
thoughts of death would bring a dread over 
soul and body—and Oh! that word, forever, 
woald often be terribie to me, but how to 
prevent it I knew not. For now I began to 
perceive my own insufficiency, and my want 
of God’s power, and that it was not in my own 
power to keep myself out of sin.” “ When I 
was but about twelve years old, my general 
and constant cry was after the power by 
which I might overcome corruptions; and 
although I heard the teachers of those times 
daily saying, none could live without sin, and 
the doctrine of perfection holden as a dan- 
gerous error, yet that did not abate my cry; 
though indeed it did often weaken my belief 
of obtaining. But I knew that without the 
power of God I must perish, let them say 
what they could; and I could not reckon my- 








doubtings for a considerable time, and wan- 
dered about from one people to another, but 
found no satisfaction. His natural under- 
standing by this time had become much ma- 
tured, and he had acquired a considerable 
amount of outward knowledge. Ue began, 
however, to lose his tenderness of conscience, 
and to take more pleasure than formerly in 
light and unprofitable company, being capti- 
vated with the gaieties of the world. Still he 
felt a secret belief that God would one day 
manifest his power, and bring him out of this 
state; and he was graciously preserved from 
gross wickedness. ‘Then he was persuaded 
by some of his friends to join those who were 
very zealous for certain forms and ordinances, 
and submitted accordingly to the rite of water 
baptism. But he soon found that his corrup- 
tions were so far from being washed away, 
that it had even come short of John’s baptism, 
which was one of repentance. “ A dissatis- 
faction,” says he, “‘ began to grow up in me, 
both of myself, and of my way; and I testi- 
fied unto the elders, so called, of the church, 
that God would shortly overturn all our wor- 
ships and religions, which stood in outward 

carnal things, and would make known 
some way, a top of them all, that should stand 
for ever. When they enquired what that way 
should be, I confessed I knew not, but waited 
to see what it might be.” He adds, that at 
that time many began to talk about the peo- 
ple called Quakers; and though he could 
hear little but evil spoken of them, yet his 
mind was attracted to a further acquaintance 
with a people who were acknowledged even 
by their enemies to suffer with patience cruel 
mockings and grievous persecutions for the 
sake of their religion. t when he heard 
that the doctrine of perfection from sin in 
this life formed a prominent part of their 
tenets, he stumbled at it, and “ reasoned 
against it strongly, in that dark fallen wis- 
dom in which many are still fighting for sin.” 
He had never seen any of the ministers of 
this people until James Parnel came to Col- 
chester, in the year 1655; who, though a 
very young man, was richly endued with Di- 


self saved, while I was captivated with a cor-| vine wisdom and virtue, and as a “ messenger 


rupt and rebellious nature, let them all say 
what they could. For I remembered the words | 
of Christ : * He that committeth sin, is the ser- 
vant of sin,’ and that I knew was I. And in| 
this iron furnace I toiled and laboured, and 
none knew my sorrows and griefs, which at 
times were almost intolerable. Then I thought 
I had best not keep my misery so close, but 
disclose it to some that may be might help 
me. But well might I say, miserable com- 
forters I found them all to be: for then they 
would bid me apply the promises by faith, 
ana suck comfort out of the Scriptures, &c.” 
He still found his wound remained unhealed, 
and felt that whilst he lived in sin, he was as 
one of the crucifiers of Him who died for sin. 
He longed after a better knowledge of Christ 
than that which was too prevalent among the 
priests and professors of that time, which was 
a mere intellectual knowledge, obtained by 
reading ; for he saw that the worst could at- 
tain to that, as well as the best of them. He 
was thus tossed about with reasonings and 


of the everlasting oe “ came in the name 
and power of the Most High.” Stephen at- 
tempted at first to oppose his doctrine, and 
undertook to question him, and seek to enter 
into discussion. “ But,” says he, “1 quickly 
came to feel the spirit of sound judgment was 
in him, and the witness of God arose in me, 
and testified to his judgment, and signified I 
must own it, it being just and true. So that 
day [ went to a meeting, and heard him de- 
clare the everlasting gospel, in the name and 
authority of the Lord; which I could not, 
with all my wisdom and knowledge, with. 
stand, but was constrained to own and confess 
unto the truth. And here, at the very first 
of my convincement, did the enemy of my 
soul make trial to slay me, and that after this 
manner: that, seeing my wisdom and reason 
were overcome by the truth, I could not 
therewith withstand it. Therefore I received 


the truth, and held it, in the same part with 
which I withstood it, and defended it with 
the same wisdom by which I resisted it; and 
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so was yet a stranger to the cross, that was 
to crucify me.” tle soon, however, found 
that this would not do. He felt that his 
labour was still in vain, and that he must still 
know a farther refinement before he could be 
acceptable to the Lord. He was yet to ex- 
perience his natural wisdom to be brought 
low, self to be crucified, and the pride of his 
heart to be hewn down like the tall cedars. 
This he was at length favoured to experience ; 
but it proved a close trial of his faith. He was 
stript of all his self-confidence, and brought 
down to a sense of his nothingness, of his 
poverty and wretchedness without the inward 
experience of the life-giving power of Christ. 
His description of this trying dispensation is 
deeply instructive. We may there see how 
self abasement was made the foundation of 
his hope in Christ; how the death of self 
made way for his victory over his soul’s ene- 
mies; and how he thus came at length to 


‘know that the taking up of the cross was the 


way to the crown of life, and to rejoice in 
the reproach of the gospel. He says it was 
now his great care, night and day, to keep so 
low, and out of the workings of his own will, 
that he might be enabled to discern the mind 
of God, and to do it, though entirely in the 
cross to his natural inclinations. Still the 
enemy pursued him with temptations, and 
now took the aspect of an angel of light ; but 
he was mercifully preserved, ng: com- 
mitted the keeping of his soul to the Lord in 
singleness of heart. 

He was now brought into great humility, 
and gradually increased in the knowledge of 
the work of religion. He found also growing 
upon him an ardent desire that others might 


come to an experience of the like precious reave you of this, under any pretence whatso- | wards. 
About | ever. 


faith which he had himself received. 


describing some of the cares which came up- 
on him daily, when at his own home, he says 
that he found “ many false spirits rising up, 
and transforming themselves into the likeness 
of truth, yet were enemies to the life of 
truth ;” and he “ grew zealous for the Lord 
and his house, and testified freely against the 
secret deceits of the enemy. But,” he adds, 
“ this occasioned me yet more exercise, and 
sorrow too; divers who saw not the depths 
of the workings of Satan, judging my zeal 
and fervency against that contradictious spi- 
rit to be needless.” Yet he was enabled suc- 
cessfully to contend for the truth, and judg- 
ment being at length poured on the head of 
the disturbers, the church again enjoyed 


a stroke would bereave you of your judgment, 
which God hath given you, and is indeed truly 
his judgment, and is to be administered in his 
wisdom and power for the cleansing and keep- 
ing clear his sanctuary. For such as have no 
judgment in their goings, are they that know 
not the way of peace, but make them crooked 
paths. ‘He that goeth in them shall not 
know peace.’ Isaiah, lix. 8. 

* But some may say, ‘ Was not Christ meek 
and lowly? and ought not all to be like unto 
him ?—it is true, my friends; but there is a 
difference between the seed’s suffering and its 
reigning ; and there are times for them both. 
And when it doth please God to permit the 
hour and power of darkness in the open per- 


“peace and unity, and true love.” About| secutors.to exalt itself against his seed and 
the year 1666, he was concerned to address| people by persecution, or such like, they are 


an “epistle to Friends, concerning the pre- 
sent and succeeding times,” which evinces 
his strong desires for their preservation on 
that foundation on which the true church has 
ever stood, and in which he warns them, in 
prophetic terms, of the various devices by 
which the great adversary of truth would 


led by his Spirit to appear in meekness and 
quietness, as a sheep before the shearer. But 
what is this, to sufferiag bad and perverse 
spirits, that appear under pretence of the 
truth, and yet are out of the truth, and ene- 
mies to its prosperity, striving to exalt and 
set up another thing instead of the truth? 


strive to undermine and destroy. He gives| Such as these the Lord doth not require you 
them very tender counsel for the building up| to use only patience and meekness towards ; 
of each other in the most holy faith, and for | but if that will not reclaim them, they must 
their strength and comfort in the hour of| know the judgment of the truth, and you in 
affliction; and draws towards a conclusion! it must stand over them. For in this case 
with the following impressive remarks : the day of the exaltation of Christ is come, 

“ Dear friends and brethren, I have some-|and God is crowning truth with dominion 
thing further in my heart to communicate unto | over every false spirit, and corrupt practice 
you, in dear and tender love, and in desire of | thereof. And therefore, dear friends, eye the 
your preservation out of the snare of your | Lord in his goings forth; and as you feel his 
adversary ; and that is, to exhort you all to/life in you to witness against any evil and 
dwell in the pure judgment of truth, which is| corrupt thing or practice, use plainness, and 
a defence upon your glory; and let none be-| keep sincerity, and turn not judgment back- 
For that which is unwilling to be 
But as you come to a true feeling of | judged, and cries out, ‘ Judge none, leave all 


four years after his convincement of the truth | the life in yourselves, to which alone the cer- 
of the principles of the Society of Friends, in| tain judgment appertaineth, so let this life 
the year 1659, he was called to the work of| have freedom, and stop it not from judging 
the ministry, and soon required to leave his| all that which is at enmity with the life, and 
family and travel in the service of the gospel | tends to the hurting of the true plant of God. 
into Séotland. This was a fresh trial of his| For I have seen a harm hath come to many 
faith, but.at length he was enabled to devote | who have parted with their judgment, and so 
himself faithfully to the work. After he had| have become unarmed, and the enemy hath 
obtained the concurrence of his friends, he| prevailed upon them (under a pretended ten- 
felt inclined to defer his journey till the next|derness) to permit or suffer such things as 
summer. “ But,” says he, “* the Lord showed | were hurtful to themselves and others; and 
me it must not be my time, but his time.|though the Lord hath given them judgment 





Then I would have gone by sea, but the Lord 
withstood me, and showed me it must not be 
my way, but his way ; and if I would be obe- 
dient, he would be with me, and prosper my 
journey ; otherwise his hand would strike me. 
So I gave up all, and with pretty much cheer- 
fulness at last I obeyed; and about the end 
of the seventh month I went forth and visited 
the churches of Christ.” In this journey he 
was subjected to some severe trials, being put 


in prison about two hundred miles from his| 


home. But being after some time released, 
he fulfilled his work, and returned home with 
increased faith in the protecting arm of the 
Almighty. 

For many years he continued to travel 
diligently, as he felt himself called upon, in 
the cause of truth. It may not be necessary 
to do more than glance at some of the princi- 
pal features of this portion of his life. In 


and discerning in the matter, yet were be- 
reaved of that gift, and so by little and little 
became beguiled. 

“ Oh, dear friends, consider these days are 
perilous times, and it is needful for every one 
to watch in that same eternal light to which 
you were first turned; that by its righteous 

|judgment ye may be preserved from every 
thing in yourselves that appears a to 
that precious life of which you have tasted 
And when you have so done, then take heed 
that the enemy do not do that by an instru- 
ment, which, through your watchfulness in 
the light, he could not do without. And all 
beware of that affected tenderness that cries 
out, ‘ Be tender to all, and pray for all, and 
mind the good in all, and love all; and judge 
none, but leave judgment to God,’ &c. I say, 
heed not the plausible words of that spirit, 
which being guilty, to save its own head from 


|to God,’ &c. the same will take upon it both 
,to judge and rule, but not in the wisdom of 
God. And those that cry out so much for 
tenderness, and against Truth’s judgment, the 
‘same are most dangerous [in danger] to be 
drawn out from the patient suffering in the 
Spirit of Christ Jesus, when they ought to 
appear in the most meekness, and to appear 
rough and wrathful in the striving and fight- 
ing nature, and are most apt to be tempted 
‘into a spirit of revenge, as hath been seen by 
sad experience. For they that lose the ex- 
ercise of that by which al! should keep domi- 
nion over deceit, they lose that strength by 
|which they should be enabled to suffer all 
| things for the sake of Christ Jesus. 

‘So, dear friends, in that which keeps out 
the defiler and the betrayer, all wait upon the 
Lord, that you may have your armour on, 
and be fortified with the strength, with the 
might, and with the judgments of God; and 
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.| keep that under, in every place, which under 


pretence of tenderness and forbearance, would 
make void the testimony of truth, or make 
the offence of the cross to cease in any thing 
wherein you have been instructed from the 
beginning; that the Lord may behold and see 
judgment established, and be pleased.” 

For several years, Stephen Crisp was al- 
most constantly engaged in travelling in the 
service of the gospel, being frequently drawn 
to visit Friends in Holland and some parts of 
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Germany ; and having acquired a knowledge 
of the Dutch language, his way was greatly 
facilitated among them, and he became emi- 
nently useful in strengthening their faith, and 
settling the churches in true gospel order. 
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at ; swear was asin. To this he answered rather 
Of the Opinions and Practice of the Early ambiguously, professing not to remember that 


Reformers in Relation to Oaths. he had used those words. He, however, 
The Waldenses, who arose in France about | plain!y declared that according to the Divine 
the middle of the 12th century, appear to| law, mea ought not to swear by any creature or 





One of these journeys extended to the borders | have construed the injunction of our Lord in| by an idol, as they were generally accustomed 
of Denmark and Sweden. The winter of 1677 | relation to oaths, asa total prohibition. These | to do: therefore, adds he, ‘“ Methinks there is 
he spent chiefly at home, ‘ waiting,” says he, | people being very much persecuted, what we | no need to comfort (encourage) the people in 
‘upon the Lord, to be led and guided in my |have of their lives and doctrines, comes to|sweariry.” But afterwards, appealing to 
service and testimony according to his will.|us through the writings of their enemies. | King Richard Il. from the bishop’s sentence, 
For I found that though, through long expe-|Renerius, one of their bitterest opponents, | he expressed himself clearly against swearing. 


rience, my senses were exercised in the ser- 
vice of God and the churches, yet I had 
nothing to trust to, as a guide or leader—how 
and after what manner to minister in the 
church of Christ—but the same that led me 


acknowledges that they had a great show |‘ Whereas Christ’s law forbids swearing, the 
of holiness, living justly before men, believing | pope’s law justified swearing and compelled 
all things were of God, and holding all the | men thereto.”—Fox, i. 536, 540. 

articles contained in the creed; only they| Walter Brute, cotemporary of William 
hated and blasphemed the Romish church. | Swinderley, and a dissenter from the doctrine 


in the beginning, even the immediate opera-|One of the charges brought against them, | of the Romish church, being required by the 
tion of the power that brings forth, in the will | was their refusal to swear; and it does not| Bishop of Hereford to state, in writing, his 
of God, all things suitable to their season, | appear that they ever denied it. opinion on the several doctrinal points, pro- 
that the glory might be to the power,and| The Albigenses, a people who arose in| duced an able exposition of several questions; 
the praises to Him that gives it, for ever and | Languedoc, in the same century, also held it | some of them, particularly his opinion of war, 
for ever more.” unlawful to swear. would not be unworthy the consideration of 

The next year, he was called to labour on| About the year 1360, during the reign of | Christians in the present day. His observa- 
the continent of Europe; and at Wesel, he | Edward Il. was written a work entitled, | tions in relation to oaths are in the following 
remarks, “ several. heard truth declared, in|«‘The Prayer and Complaint of the Plow-| words: “As concerning oaths, J believe and 
the plainness and simplicity of the gospel,|man.” This work, although the name of the | obey the doctrine of the Almighty God, and 
and a love was begotten in them. But oh,/author is not known, was evidently the pro-|my master Jesus Christ, which teacheth that 
the cross, the cross, that was and is very hard | duction of one of the reformers of that day. | Christian men in affirmation of a truth, should 
to that mind that would fain inherit both king- | It exposes many of the vices and corruptions | pass the righteousness of the scribes and pha- 
doms. Great struggling there was by divers|of the Romish church. One passage is to|risees of the Old Testament, or else he ex- 
of them, to argue themselves into a liberty |the following import: ‘ Lord, thou gavest us|cludeth them from the kingdom of heaven. 
to abide in the customs of the world, and to|a command to speak the truth, that our yea| For he saith, ‘unless your righteousness ex- 
walk in and obey the light of the Lord Jesus/should be yea, and our nay, nay, and not to|ceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
also. But in vain was all that labour, and|swear at all; but he that calls himself thy | pharisees, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
ever will be. For the disciple must be as his| vicar on earth, has broken these command-|of heaven.’ And as concerning oaths, he 





















Master, and he sought not, nor received hon- 


our of men.” 





ments ; for he makes a law to compel men to| saith, ‘It hath been said of them of old time, 


swear, and teaches that-a man, to save his 
life, may forswear and lie. So that by the 
encouragement of him and his laws, men are 
emboldened to swear and lie, and often to 
swear falsely.” —Fox, i. 459. 












About the year 1689, he found infirmities 
of body increasing on him, which prevented 
him from travelling as heretofore. But he 
was diligent in attending his own meeting, 
fervent in spirit therein, and remarkably 
enabled to speak to the states of those pre- 
sent, and to encourage Friends to keep clear 
and pure their testimony for the truth. His 
visits also to the families of Friends in that 
meeting were at this time very weighty and 
edifying, evincing his concern for the welfare 
of the members till the very evening of his 
day. 
On the 24th of sixth month, 1692, being 
more than usually indisposed, he was visited 
By his friend and fellow labourer George 

hitehead. Stephen expressed to him that 
there was no cloud in his way; that he had 
a full assurance of peace with God in Christ 
Jesus; and that his dear love was to all the 
faithful in the church of God. He died on 
the 28th, in great peace, at Wandsworth, in 
Surrey, and was interred in London,.on the 
3st; a great number of Friends and others 
attending, and “ many living testimonies for| declaring the practice of swearing to be a 
the truth,” being borne by faithful Friends. -| violation of our Lord’s command. 

H. About the year 1389, William Swinderley, 
_ an adherent of John Wickliffe, was charged 

The spread of the cause of temperance in the town | before the Bishop of Hereford with having 
of Linn, Massachusetts, appears to have had an unfa- promulgated sundry doctrines inconsistent 
vourable effect upon the receipts of the alms-house. A| With those which were then maintained by 
few years since there were male paupers enough to the Romish church. One article of the 
manage the farm and also to earn 2000 dollars per|charge was, that he declared that no man 
annum in shoemaking and repairing roads; but there | ought to swear upon any account, but simply 
how are not men enough to carry on the farm. 


Edward IIf. and Richard H. is’ justly cele- 


Romish church, were exhibited to the council 
of Constance. One of these points then 
charged against him, is, that he maintained 
that all oaths made for any contract or civil 


Fox, i. 513. 


classed among the reformers, was a follower 
of Wickliffe. His writings abound with in- 


the Romish clergy. His exposition of the 
vices and corruptions of the church, was 
sometimes veiled in allegory and facetious 
tales. In more than one of his tales he indi- 
cates his disapprobation of oaths; expressly 





bargain, between man and man, are unlawful. | 


thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt per- 
form unto the Lord those things which thou 
knowest ; but I say unto you, thou shalt not 
swear at all; neither by the heaven, nor yet 
by the earth,’ &c.; * but let your communica- 


John Wickliffe, who lived in the time of|tion be yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever 


shall be more than this proceedeth of evil.’ 


brated as one of the early English reformers. | Therefore, as the perfection of ancient men 
After his death, his doctrines, as collected| of the Old Testament was not to forswear 
from his writings, opposed to those of the! 


themselves, so the perfection of Christian 
men is, not to swear at ull, because they are 
so commanded of Christ, whose command- 
ment must in no case be broken; although 
the city of Rome is contrary to this doctrine 
of Christ, even as in many things she is 


| found contrary to herself.”—Fox, i. 570. 
Geoffrey Chaucer, though not usually | 


John Huss, Jerome of Prague, William 
Sawtry, William Thorpe, and others, of the 
early reformers, are recorded by writers in 


vectives against the doctrines and practice of Germany and the Low Countries, to have 


been opposed to all swearing, and in all cases. 
Though John Fox and others, who were them- 
selves in favour of swearing in some cases, 
have represented them as holding a similar 
opinion. It is, however, observable, that in 
their refutation of the doctrines of the Romish 
church, they steadily appeal to the Scriptures, 
and reject every conclusion, which, according 
to their understandings, could not be sup- 
ported out of them. 

I shall close this branch of the subject, with 
the testimony of Erasmus, cotemporary of 
Luther, and favourer, if not a supporter, of 
the reformation. In his commentary on 
Matthew v. he says, “Commandment was 


to affirm or deny, without oath; and that to | given to your elders, none otherwise, but if 
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LLL LLL en i ii ii iii: 


they had made an oath, they should perform 
it, and not be forsworn; for now they are 
bound to God and not to man only ; wherefore 


among the Jews, only perjury is punishable ; | 


but he that deceives his neighbour, without 
any oath made, he goes unpunished ; but yet 
the law of the gospel condemneth him; the 
which that ye may be the more remote from 
perjury, doth utterly condemn all manner of 
oaths ; that it is not lawful to swear, neither 
by God, nor by those things which seem to 
the common sort to be things of less religion, 
that is, neither by heaven, because it is the 
seat of God; nor by the earth, because it is 
his footstool ; nor by Jerusalem, because it is 
the city of the great King,” that is to say, 
“‘ of him that hath made all things.” Neither 
as the heathen swear, by the head of another 
man, whereof thou hast no authority ; but it 
is consecrated to God, that hath made all 
things as he would; for thou canst not make 
one white hair black, or the contrary; and 
because all things are consecrated to God, the 
maker, thou oughtest to be fearful to swear by 
any thing. And what needeth any oath among 


them, when no man, because of their simpli- | 
city, can distrust ; nor no man can desire to | 


deceive, though they might do it? Such is 
their simplicity and perfectness, specially in 
those things of which they declare themselves 


to be despisers. Therefore, among you, plain |= 


and simple speech ought to be more holy and 
more sure, than the devout and solemn oath 
among the Jews; for among you, whose hearts 
and mouths ought to agree, there is no other 
use of speech, but to express your minds each 
to other. In your bargains, ye need no oath, 

e need no execration, or cursing, or such like, 
to bind the promiser, or to assure him to whom 
the promise is made ; two words be sufficient, 


i 
{ 
j 


german to the peril of forswearing. Be you 
afraid, not only to swear by God in human 
affairs and light matters, but also abstain from 
all kinds of swearing, that you swear neither 
by heaven, neither by earth, or any other 
thing, that the common people esteem for 
holy and religious. Whosoever dare be bold 
to lie without swearing, he dare do the same 
also, when he sweareth, if he list. To be brief, 
he that is a good man, will believe a.man with- 
out swearing; and he that is naught, will not 
trust a man though he swear. But among 
you that are furnished with evangelical plain- 
ness, there is neither place to distrust, nor to 
imagine deceit; but let your plain communica- 


|tion be regarded for no less true and steadfast, 


than any manner of oath among the Jews or 
pagans, how holy soever it be. As often as 
you confirm any thing, confirm it with all 


|your heart; and perform indeed the thing 


that you speak. As often as you deny any 
thing, deny it with your whole heart; neither 
let any thing else be in yéur heart, than your 
mouth speaketh, that there be no counterfeit- 
ing in you, seeing you are disciples of the 
truth.” 
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Having seen a letter from a postmaster in 
a distant part of a neighbouring state, dated 
15th instant, addressed to one of the editors 
of “ The Friends’ Library,” we have obtained 
an extract from it in the hope that its inser- 
tion in “ The Friend,” would be of some ser- 
vice. It speaks a language which ought to 
awaken considerations in some, whether they 
are properly concerned for their own best in- 





by a faithful narrative of the lives of such as 
have shone conspicuously among them, not 
only from their adhesion to the doctrine of 
the church but for practical holiness also? 
And, sir, I must confess that in the “ Friends” 
Library,” they have such a practical com- 
mentary upon the efficacy of that love that 
casteth out all fear, as should induce all to 
not only subscribe but pay for, and read the 
Library for the good it will do them. I ad- 
mit that I have appended more to this notice 
than by law is made my duty; and as you 
must naturally and correctly judge by my 
phraseology, that | am not a Friend myself, 
yet I could wish that all were Israel that 
are of Israel, (or in other words, that every 
person should fully understand all that per- 
tains to their own household,) and that Friends 
should be, so called, or Quakers if you choose; 
and that such as believe not that Jesus is the 
Christ, the promised Messiah, the Everlast- 
ing Father, the mighty God, and our hope of 
salvation, be allowed to know that they are 
urging themselves into fellowship with such 
men as Thomas Paine, Hume, Voltaire, &c. 
whose names at once bring to our mind the 
lamentable fact that deism has been and still 
is in the world. Yours respectfully.” 

It has been our intention before to notice 
a small volume of about one hundred pages, 
issued within the last few months, under the 
sanction of our Meeting for Suflerings, enti- 
tled, “ A Dissertation on Oaths.” By Enoch 
Lewis. Uriah Hunt, 101 Market street ; and 
Nathan Kite, Appletree Alley, near Fourth 
street, publishers. 
| The interesting and important subject is 
| treated with force and clearness; and the 
work is well adapted for extensive circulation. 


nay and yea, whereby thou deniest that which | terest, and the diffusion and maintenance of| A summary of contents is contained in the 
thou dost not promise, and whereby thou dost|the sound Christian principles which their | annexed preliminary statement by the author. 


perform that, which thou didst promise by 


plain word, that thou wouldst do. For there 


religious Society has always held forth to the 


world. It is also encouraging to find that in 


\In another part of this number, we have 


inserted as a specimen, the chapter containing 


is no man less bound by his simple and bare | the various denominations of Christians, how- | “ the opinions of the early reformers.” 


word, than the Jew swearing by all holy 
things; and he whom thou makest thy pro- 


over they may differ on some points, there 
| are those who rejoice at the spread of the 


| I shall first inquire, what an oath is. 
| Second. The time and cause of their intro- 


mise unto, doth trust thee as much as if thou | truths of the gospel, and in the fruits which | duction. 


hadst made a solemn oath. If there be any|the Spirit of its benign Founder produces, | 
| wherever it has the predominance and rule in 
| the heart. 


more besides these, it must needs come of evil 
and sin; for he that sweareth, either he think- 
eth evil of him to whom he sweareth ; or else 
he that requireth the oath doth distrust. But 


After noticing the fact of one of the num- 
bers of “ The Friends’ Library,” remaining 


none of these things ought to be in you whom | in the office, and that the person to whom it 


I would-have perfect in all points. Therefore, 
when I utterly forbid swearing, I do not abolish 
the law which doth utterly prohibit perjury ; 
but I make the law more full, and I withdraw 
men further from that which the law doth 
punish.” 
And again, in his commentary on the epis- 
tle of James, chap. v., “ Let your mind be 
pure and plain, and let your heart and mouth 
o together. Let no man with feigned words 
Tonnive his neighbour; but especially, my 
brethren, swear not, lest by little and little, 
you accustom yourselves to forswear. Among 
the Jews and heathens, for fidelity’s sake, 
there is an oath put, but among Christians, 
which ought neither to distrust any man, nor 
to deceive, it is a vain thing to swear. Who- 
soever is accustomed to swear, is cousin- 


was directed had declined taking it longer, 
the writer proceeds :— 

“T regret the necessity of forwarding you 
this notice, for allow me to say that instead 
of a discontinuance, in my opinion there 
should in justice be added a score of names 
at least. For suffer me to say to you that 
the Society of Friends in this vicinity is large, 
and I feel assured that I am sustained by 
facts, when I say to you that they are wealthy. 
I would advocate the necessity for each mem- 
ber to regularly take some, if not all the 
standard publications of their respective 
churches, and, perhaps, never since the day 
of George Fox was there more necessity for 
Friends rightly to understand their own indi- 
vidual history than the present. And allow 
me to ask, how can they better obtain it than 


Third. The practice under the law in rela- 
tion to them. 

Fourth. The practice of the ancient gen- 
tiles in regard to oaths. 

Fifth. The precepts and doctrines of Christ 
and his disciples. 

Sixth. The opinion and practice of the 
early Christians. 

Seventh. The opinions of the early re- 
formers. 

Eighth. The sufferings of the primitive 
Friends on that account. 

Ninth. Their use as a means of discover- 
ing the truth, or insuring a faithful perform- 
ance of an engagement. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The semi-annual examination will com- 
mence on 5th day, 4th mo. 4th, and terminate 
on 3d day, the 9th. Parents and others in- 
terested in the Institution are invited to attend. 
Copies of the order of examination may be 
had at this office. 

3d mo. 29, 1839. 
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